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A historical study. 
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Athens 

a iion t ' ’ important °j u ncture in P ossessin g in 

was happy at this F commander of extraordinary 

Themistocles a states ^ se i ze d the essent i a l facts of 

genius. Themistoc es ' t h e supreme importance of 

the situation, * nd | efence of Greece. By his cunning 

the naval power f questionable communi- 

*T« ht “"my heluSedel ?n spite of the vigorous 

'rT Srf ‘Xt -TA. «hat no alternative 
Xned but to face a general engagement. The position 
Ts favourable to the Greeks; the enemy were completely 
deprived of the advantage of numbers, w i e t o xree s » 
compelled by the impossibility of escape to g wi 
courage of despair, were at the same time spurred onto 
valiant deeds by a reasonable confidence of success, 
victory was complete ; the Persian fleet was broken irretriev- 
ably, and Greece was saved from the Persian yoke. In the 
following year the ruin of the Persian land forces was con 
summated by the Grecian allies at Plattsea under the h ad( i 

ship of the Spartan Pamanias. 

The Athenians who had braved the possibility of exile, 
who had endured reproach from the Spartans as men who 
had no city, returned now’ to the home of their fathers, to the 
dwelling of the Gods whom they reverenced. They returne 
the true saviours of Greece, in spite of the Spartan honours 
of Plattaea. They returned brothers proved and tried, 
welded together by the force of common sacrifice, common 
suffering, common victory ; with a new unity of mutua 
confidence and fellowship. 


MILTON’S LETTER ON EDUCATION. 

By J. Saxon Mills, m.a. 

About the year 1640 the fame of Comenius was at its height. 
All Europe rang with his Didactics and Pansophias, schemes 
of overwhelming reform in the principles and methods of 
education. Many of his proposals, for instance, the use of 
the senses as chief means of education, the substitution 
of several live languages for one or two dead ones, and in 
general his principle of education, as distinguished from 
instruction, are still conspicuous in the modern propaganda 
of educational reform. In England his doctrines were 
vigorously championed by Samuel Hartlib, who invited 
Comenius to London, a visit which just failed of establishing 
at Chelsea a new University on reformed lines. In the thick 
of these enthusiasms Hartlib met Milton, who though know- 
ing and caring little about Comenius, was actually applying 
in the private instruction of his nephews, principles which 
differed little from those of the Teuto-Slav reformer. Hartlib, 
while probably disappointed at Milton’s obstinate indifference 
to Comenius and his affairs, asked his friend to write down his 
ideas in some such small pamphlet as could be read in half 
an hour. Milton’s letter on education, perhaps the best 
known of his pamphlets, was the result. 

This tractate has been regarded by most critics, chief 
among whom was Samuel Johnson, as a splendid creation ot 
the fancy, quite unrealizable in practice. Johnson s political 
partialities were, as is well-known, too strong for his critica 
equity, his life of Milton being especially infected with silly 
and irrelevant prejudice. A more foolish paragrap u 
never written than that in which Johnson assu™« *e 
support of Socrates for his disparagements o na ura s 
and condemns Milton for underestimating t u unp°t ^rk'htlv 
moral and religious training. It is true that Milton rightly 
considered the simple facts of natural science, g*°g«pky. 
astronomy, physics, as well as the elements of mathematics. 
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evening repast, until an<1 , he story of 

sSpture'" “e of our veneration for Dr. Johnson we 
* "st call his criticism of Milton’s letter both unjust and 

diS i 0 wMbe convenient to present Milton’s formidable scheme 
in a brief tabular form. The educational period he considers 
is to last from the age of 12 to 21 : and this he divides into 

four sections : — . 

I. Age 12-13.— Latin to be taught, with the Italian pro- 
nunciation— “ the chief and necessary rules of some good 
(Latin) grammar, either that now used or any better. 
Translations to be read to the boys from elevating am 
instructive Greek and Latin books, such as the Lives o 
Plutarch. Arithmetic and geometry to be taught in an 
amusing and practical way (“even playing"). Religious 
exercise and scripture each evening. 

II. 12-16. — Natural science and mathematics, taught 
exclusively from Latin and Greek books. Agriculture Cato, 
Vano, Columella) ; ancient and modern geography ; some 
compendious method of natural philosophy. Meanwhile 
Greek is being gradually acquired. Then comes instruction 
in physiology (Aristotle, Seneca, Pliny) ; geography (Mela) ; 
natural history (Pliny and Solinus) ; medicine (Celsus), 
proceeding to trigonometry, fortification, engineering ant * 
navigation; history of meteors, minerals, plants and living 
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creatures ; general anatomy ; physic, with a view to military 
needs. In all these subjects practical illustration is to be 
sought from hunters, fowlers, fishermen, &c. Poetry — Heriod, 
Theocritus, Aratus, Lucretius and the Georgies of Virgil ; 
not yet poetry of the emotions, but bearing chiefly upon 
natural science. 

III. 16-19. — Ethics — Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Laertius; corrected and enforced by scripture; economics. 
Meanwhile Italian is being acquired at odd moments. 
Tragedies and comedies, chiefly on “household” subjects, 
as “ Alcestis,” “ Trachiniae,” Politics, Law from Moses 
through Greece and Rome to the Saxon and common law 
of England. Higher theology and church history on Sundays. 
Hebrew may now have been learnt at a set hour, also 
Chaldaic and Syriac. Unrestricted admission to epic and 
tragic poetry. Political orations, passages of prose and 
poetry to be learnt and solemnly pronounced with right 
accent and grace. 

IV. 19-21 . — Logic, (Aristotle corrected by Ramus, ; rhet- 
oric, (Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, &c.j ; poetics, (Aristotle, 
Horace, Castlevetro, Mazzoni, &c.). Now, and not till now , 

practice in original composition. 

The whole course is to be « confirmed and solidly united 
like the last embattling of a Roman legion,” by perpetual 


revision. 

The scene of this heroic achievement is to be a 
house and ground about it, fit for an academy and big e 
to lodge ,50 persons, of whom 20 may be attendants Each 
academy is self-sufficient and provides a 
without need or prospect ol any 

special professional training as ma> examinations 

professions. We hear nothing about marks or e^natic^ 

or prizes or diplomas. c o m P® tx ^ ^ clude d from this 
modern school arrangements, is 1 scattered 

ideal academy. Such establishing are ^o ^ 
broadcast “ in every city throug ou ^ boyS) however, 

of learning- and civility everyw ere. They are to 

are to be no pedants or precocious w < JZ ^ peace The 
be trained for the offices o war as ^ ^ organ i ze d into 
numbers at each academy P ern , whereby a complete 
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T7 -7 ensured. Gymnastics, fencing and 

military discipline daily _ e specially before the mid-day 
wrestling are P ra before supp er, after the afternoon’s 

meal ; and two sud den alarum or watchword, to be 

studies, “ they ar y^ mot ions, under sky or covert 

called 1 out o They are to learn all the skill of 

according to - encamping, fortifying, besieging and 

f ° rth ren ° wned and , pe,fect c .° m - 
battering, • of the ir country— (commanders, 

Mi WS schools being for young aristocrats) Also 
,n 'the spring-time, study is to be discouraged so that they 
may ride out to all the quarters of the land, learnmg and 

observing all places of strength. 

Music is to play an important part m school-life. 
Shakespeare and Milton were agreed that the legitimate 
province of music is to 




so that in the school-day it is to fill with its ennobling and 
refining influences the periods of rest, before and alter 
meals. Lastly, the school-diet is to be “ plain, healthlul and 
moderate.” 

Such was the scheme of education which Alilton was tr\ing 
to practically realize in the tuition of his few pupils in 
Aldersgate. Aldersgate was then a quiet semi-rural street 
outside the city walls. The modern explorer will find little 
but the name to recall the place as it was in the middle of 
the 17th century. Milton's father had come to live with him 
and we can imagine how their musical sympathies would 
provide a delightful relaxation from the strenuous intellectual 
routine of the little school. Phillips, Milton's nephew, has 
left his personal witness to the excellence and charm of their 


tutor s instruction. 


livery nour or tne day naci its alioue 
duty of strenuous toil or almost equally strenuous ease 
Sunday, itself, had its portion of Greek Testament, wit 
in\aluable exposition and of the systematic theology whic 
the master had himself drawn up for dictation to his pupil: 
1 he whole scene, the little school with its lofty enthusiasm 
and noble purpose, the young master just emerging from 
glorious youth of fair fame and supreme achievement, and th 
old father now declining into years, forms one of the mo< 
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A History. i\nci yet it was 

, ” hl " at ™ OS P here of happy and tranquil work that Milton 

Divorcp d U terT[h l e thunderbolts > his pamphlets on 
c r . , e ma y S ather from the style of these pamphlets, 

m the fierce and turbulent energy of even the little tractate 
on education the “high pressure ” of Milton’s life at this 
period, that he was by no means as Dr. Johnson nastily 
insinuates “vapouring away his patriotism in a private 
boarding-school.” ^ 


1 he great excellence of Milton’s letter consists in its 
splendid and scornful protest against the barren methods and 
superstitious prejudices of the schools and universities, a 
protest which is not yet entirely “ out of date.” For the 
“ asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles,” as he calls the 
futile gerund-grinding and verse-torturing of the schools, he 
offers with a scornful audacity, nothing less than the entire 
cycle and synthesis of human knowledge as a feasible and 
rational programme of school-education. Now I wish to insist 
that this project is not necessarily so Utopian as it appears to 
us with our obstinate scholastic superstitions. If we could save 
and transfer to a truer educational ideal the time and energy 
still wasted upon the paraphernalia of competition, the 
minute preparation of minute segments of authors, the 
ludicrous and fruitless gymnastics of verse and prose compo- 
sition, some approximation could be made even to the 
encyclopaedic scheme sketched by Milton. But, it may be 
asked, is all this learning necessary? Is it advisable to 
concentrate into a short period of nine years a range of study 
which might be pleasurably and profitably diffused over a 
whole life r Is there no fear of intellectual ennui and satiety 
on the very threshold of life r The answer is, that under the 
conditions and methods approved by Milton, the number and 
range of subjects could in itself be no objection, given a perfect 
mental digestion, and a complete absence of over-pressure and 
cram. The value of such an education will be almost in direct 
proportion to its extent. At the same time it must be 
conceded that Milton’s scheme assumes, not only a teacher 
with the sinews of Ulysses, but a selection of boys of more 
than average ability. With a promiscuous number of bo}s, 
the dull ones hanging back and obstructing the progress 
of the cleverer, no such curriculum would be practicable. 
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One of the chief excellencies of Milton s scheme is the 

absence of competition as a motive to study and progress. 
“Let nothing be done here thro strife or vainglory, 1S 
the motto which Ruskin would place over the door of every 
school or college, and which might suitably be placed over 
the door of Milton’s academy. Competition enters far too 
much into our school system. The motive perpetuall} 
proposed to our school-boys by the mark or examination 
list is, I maintain, a low and degrading one. To place 
beneath his own as long a list as possible of the names o 
his school-fellows is the applauded ambition of every in ~ 
dustrious boy. To “ get on ” in society, to climb the socia 
ladder, is becoming daily a more frequent aim and object 
of higher education. Social success will, of course, inevitably 
and rightly follow superior ability and industry. The gutter 
child, who happens to possess good brains and takes 
advantage of the educational ladder, will rightly leave the 
gutter. But I maintain that the motives of successful com 
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petition and vulgar social and pecuniary advancement, are 
ar too prominent in our schools, and overshadow the pure 
p easure and the religious duty of self-improvement as the 
abiding obligations to industry and progress. In our “orders 
of merit, whether the result of marks or examinations, I 
object both to the frequently undeserved distinction of the 
highest place, and the as frequently undeserved stigma of 
the lowest. The whole system of prizes and marks and 
graduated lists, needs sweeping into limbo. It encourages 
nothing but vanity in the distinguished, or accumulating 
despair in the unsuccessful. “ I would have fixed,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, “ for each age of children and students, a certain 
standard of pass in examination, so adapted to average 


capacity and power of exertion, that none need fail who had 
attended to their lessons and obeyed their masters.” 

Another excellence of Milton’s Tractate is his determined, 
and at that time original, insistance upon utility in a high 
sense of the word as the justification of language study. 
“ Language is but the instrument conveying to us things 
useful to be known, and though a linguist should pride 
himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world 
into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in them as 
well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much 
to be esteemed as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother-dialect only.” C’est parler d or ! 

Preposterous too, as Milton insists, is the practice of setting 
children to compose “ themes, verses and orations, the acts ot 
ripest judgment,” before they have acquired any materials 
of practical information. “These are not matters to be 
wru ng from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose or 
the plucking of untimely fruit,” says Milton, with an 
admirable aptness of illustration. And yet 250 years later 
many of our great schools still provide that asinine east 
of sow-thistles and brambles as all the food and entertain 
ment of the tenderest and most docible age. 

Milton's insistance upon the higher utility in t e stu } 
language passes with him into a curious sort of superstitio . 
Not content with insisting that “ language is u ^ 
instrument conveying to us things usefu to e n > 
proceeds to decline all knowledge, except through * e ^ d 
of .lead and foreign languages. Though the unsurpassed 
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kio in English literature already existed in 
and un^rpassab^Hd ^ mention of it as a worthy subject 
Milton s day, may be that Milton trusted for 

of study an * n( ? e with Spenser and Shakespeare to “chance 
some acqua window _ corn er.” But it is more probable 

thThe reallv underestimated even the best and highest in 
our literature in comparison with the masterpieces of Greece 
and Rome. Milton’s entire instruction, then literary, philo- 
sophical, scientific, comes through foreign languages and 
especially Latin and Greek. This is, of course, absurd 
nowadays, when English has penetrated into every province 
and recess of knowledge. The geography of Mela, and the 
natural history of Pliny are interesting only to antiquarians 
and specialists. Milton’s principle of utility as the only 
justification for learning a language was right and true so 
far as it was directed against that study of words which is 
quite fruitless, leading to no vital contact with literature. 
He was mistaken, however, in his practical interpretation 
of the principle. The “solid matter” of a literature, its 
science and philosophic systems and chronicles of events, 
is just that element which can be faith! ully and adequately 
reproduced in translation. The literatures of Greece and 
Rome will always find a place in the highest culture, not 
so much on account of the positive value of their science 
and philosophy and history, which have been incorporated 


in a thousand forms into modern thought and literature, as 
because they possess abiding and incomparable models 
of that literary form of which translation can render only 
a blurred and approximate image. But the study and 
influence of this artistic perfection has its “ higher utility 
just as much as the acquisition of positive and concrete 
instruction. We say, however, that a large percentage 
of our classical students neither acquire practical instruction 
from their studies, nor are brought under the cultivating 
influence of consummate literary art. Whereas many such 
students could scarcely escape both the one and the other 
advantage by reading diligently in their native tongue, or 
m such foreign languages as can be easily and pleasurably 
acquired. 

Milton s lractate then is valuable, rather for its scornful 
protest against barren and hidebound superstitions in the 
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method and 


suggestions in ! , eduCatl ° n > than for its practical 

Mdfon£ n ! ° 01 mana S ement - An academy such as 
Miltons would be a luxurious and interesting experiment 

fmu^ Cdn SCarCGl y h °P e to realiz e his scheme of study in our 
future reorganization of secondary schools. With a very 

heterogeneous class, with boys differing widely in ability and 
practical prospect, a teacher has to be satisfied with ^ 7 very 
average standard of progress. We have to insist that schooh 
tiaming shall be a complete and consistent thing, so far as 
it goes, giving a boy a good start and healthy appetite for 
future self-improvement, and conveying some genuine culture 
of heart and mind as well as the mere mechanical exercise 
of the brain. T he extension of enlightened scientific teaching 
the more logical and natural arrangement of studies, the 
concrete and positive preceding in point of time,' the 
abstract and general, the postponement and subordination of 
mechanical composition in prose and verse, the lofty aim at 
a complete adaptation of mind and body to purposes of the 
noblest service and achievement, the production of the ideal 
gentleman, the perfect knight of gentleness and valour and 
accomplishment. These are some of the suggestions and 
objects of the Letter on Education. And it was written 
by a young man who realized gloriously the ideal of his 
theory and enthusiasm. 



